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in German, Charles’s Bath, is 
. the discovery of its warm 
springs. It is said that Charles IV. disco- 
vered them. here, in 1358, during a chase. 


pears arya 


Peter Baier, his physician, directed him to 
wsethem, to obtain relief for a disorder of 
his foot. The application proved most effec- 
tual; and, in consequence, emperor is 
telated to have built a castle hete, and houses 
gradually accumulated round it. 

The situatién of the town is very delight- 
ful, being in a deep, narrow valley of the 


. Vou. xxiv. ) 








river Tepel. It contains several public 
buildings, as the church, the Hétel de Ville, 
the theatre, the Hall of Bohemia, and that 
of Saxony. The part called the Wiese, or 
the Meadow, is the most healthy and agree- 
able quarter of the town. It consists of a 
long rauge of houses, before which is an 
es e planted with fine chestnut trees, 
stretching even to the hanks of the Tepel. 
Carlsbad is most frequented in the months 
of June and July, .when thousands resort 
here to dtink the waters. The principal 
spring, ¢alled the Sprudel, discharges, with 
t velocity, about 325 cubic feet of water 
ly, asap pe a curious natural vault, or 
incrustation of stalactite; and it has a tempe- 
rature of 165° of Fahrenheit. An esplanade 
and a fine saloon, built by M. Saldern, the 
Russian minister, serve as a ree ta 
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those who drink the waters. The Neubrun- 
nen, or New Spring, is not so warm as the 
former ; but it has been in great request for 
several years. Here is a house built by the 
Empress Maria Theresa, the lower story of 
which contains very fine baths, and apart- 
ments for the bathers. The Schlossbrunnen, 
or Spring of the Castle, has been more re- 
cently discovered: it contains more fixed air 
than the rest, and has a temperature from 
120° to 125° of Fahrenheit. The Kalte 
Sauesling is another excellent spring, which 
issues out of a rock of granite, and is covered 
with a stratum of fixed air, about five inches 
thick. According to a recent authority, the 
town has but houses, with 2,510 inha- 





' bitants, 


The waters of Carlsbad are used in a great 
vatiety of disorders, but particularly in dys- 
peptic complaints, obstructions, &c. They 
sey of the class termed by Dr. Saunders, hot, 
saline, highly carbonated chalybeate; but 

have only been of late years accurately 
analyte learn from the recent analysis 
of M. Berzelius, who has found many sub- 
stances not hitherto ted to exist in 
them. The following is the analysis: 
Sul of Soda- - - 258714 
1.25200 





Phosphate of Alumina - - 0.00034 
Carbonate ofiron - - 0.00424 
Carbonate « atrace 
Silica - - - + 0.07540 

5.46692¢ 


the waters are the main attrac- 


\ tion of Carlsbad, the place merits notice on 


other accounts. It has extensive works in 
tin and Damascus steel; and the arms fabri- 
cated here are celebrated all over Europe. 
Here is likewise a considerable trade in gar- 
nets, which are found of great beauty in 
Bohemia. They chiefly occur in clay, min- 
led with mica.. Women wash the clay to find 
e garnets, which are sifted and arranged ac- 
cording to size, and sold by the pound weight, 
from Shout three to ten shillings. Man 
workmen are employed in cutting and pierc- 
ing them, for necklaces and other ornaments : 
they are polished in facets, with emery, on a 
piece of freestone and pierced with a small 
diamond. This branch of commerce is of 
great antiquity at Carlsbad, where several 
mills are occupied in cutting and polishing 
garnets only. ~ 
Carlsbad is also known on account of the 
ss of Carlsbad, the last act of which 
was closed in 1820, and then made a law of 
the German Confederation. Its avowed ob- 


* Annales de Chimie et de Physique, xxi. 248, 
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ject was to preserve the safety and internal 
order of Germany. This was to be effected 
by rigorous police commissions, the crushi 
of political societies, the censorship of the 
press, and the stemming of “dangerous theo. 
ries every day becoming more and more 
widely spread,” &c. 


COTTON MANUFACTURE. 


Tar following account of the introduction of 
the cotton manufacture into Ireland, is given 
in Hardy's Northern Tourist :—“ The first 
water-mill erected in Ireland for spinnii 
cotton-twist was built in the neighbourh 
of Belfast. In the year 1771, at which time 


there was not a single cotton loom in the 


whole north of Ireland, the late Robert Joy 
conceived the scheme of introducing into 


this then Seesting Megits the cotton | 


manufacture, which proved a source of 
industry and consequent opulence to the 
sister country. Having, iu conjunction with 
Thomas M‘Cabe, suggested that the spinning 
of cotton yarn might, as an introducto 

step to the establishment of the man r 

be at once a fit and profitable empl ; 
for the children in the Belfast poor-housg, 
several of them were set to work on the 
poe seer ge os various inery 
in Eng! giving that country so a 
pe it was found that no it could. 
be gained without the introduction of it her, 
A spinning machine was, therefore, made in 


under the direction of Mr. N. : 


shaw, cotton and linen printer, from, 
who had some time before settled: in’ this 
country. And shortly after an i 
spinner was brought over by Mr. Joy, from 
Scotland, to instruct the children inthe poor 
house. Also, under the same direction, and 
at the expense of the gentleman mentioned, 
a carding machine was erected at Mr. Grim. 
shaw’s, to go by water, which was afterwards 
removed to the poor-house, and wrought 

hand. A firm was now formed of the on- 
ginal projectors and others, under the names 
of Joy, M‘Cabe, and M‘Cracken, who com 
tracted with the same charitable institution 
for the empl mt of a number of ‘its chil- 
dren, as well as for the use of its vacant 





rooms, also d a ‘skilful’ me 
chanic to England, who, at pereonal risk 
and considerable expense, i 


knowledge of the ved ns hinery 
now of the most improved machi 

there, which the proprietors and: inventers 
wished to have kept secret from this as well: 
as foreign countries. But so far from com 


fining their hopes of gain to themselves; 
these gentlemen encouraged the public to’ 
avail itself of their improvements... ‘They: 
exposed their machinery to open view, perm 
mitted numbers, even from. distant parts, +o 
be taught in their apartments, without any: 
charge for such indulgence, and. promoted 
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the progress of the manufacture of cottons, 
dimities, and Marseilles quilting, equally by 
example and instruction. These exertions 
were in time followed, on an enlarged scale, 
Messrs. Nathaniel Wilson and Nicholas 
imshaw. To the talents, property, and 
adventurous spirit of the former of these 
gentlemen, and to the practical knowledge, 
genius, and industry of the latter, this country 
stands very highly indebted. The first mill 
for spinning twist by water in Ireland was 
built by them in the year 1784, from which 
year the Irish cotton manufactures were con- 
sidered as firmly established. In the year 
1800, only twenty-three vears from the origin 
of the enterprise by Joy and M‘Cabe, it 
ted in the evidence before Parliament, 
thet the cotton manufacture that they had 
thus introduced, gave employment to 13,500 
working people, and, including all manner of 
petsons occupied in various ways, to 37,000, 
within a circuit of only ten miles, but com- 
hending within its bounds the towns of 
Belfast and Lisburn. In less than ten years 
from their first introduction into the country, 
several thousand looms were employed in the 
thanufacture of cotton in the towns of Bel- 
fast, Lisburn, and Hillsborough ; at present 
there are eight very large cotton mills in 
Belfast and its immediate vicinity, and seven 
others in different neighbouring towns; and 
althongh difficult to estimate the number of 
hands engaged in these mills, it is calculated 
that those in and about Belfast give employ- 
tient to 30,000 individuals.” = W.G.C. 


BURIAL OF THE DEAD. 
PRIMEVAL AND MEDIZVAL FUNERAL RITES 
i AND CEREMONIES. 

Tue early history of this country, like that 
of all other nations, is unavoidably merged 
in obscurity and fable; a natural conse- 
quence, resulting from the extreme lapse and 
manifuld changes of time; from the inabili 
of the early inhabitants in expressing their 
ideas by written characters; and even after 
their introduction, to that peculiar tenet of 
the Druidical theology, of not allowing their 
Religious ceremonies and histories to be deli- 
veted otherwise than by oral recital. The 
latter was for the purpose of increasing the 
sanctity and veneration of their order; a 
citcumstance which Cwsar, in his Bel. Gal. 
L. 6, ‘particularly notices: “Id mihi, duabus 
d¢ causis, instituisse videntur, quod neque én 
linam efferri velint, neque eos 
ris confisos, minus memorize 
studere; i. e. “They appear to me, to have 


established this custom, for two reasons ; 
because they would not have their secrets 
divulged, and because they would not have 
their ‘disciples depend on written documents, 
and neglect the exercise of memory.” To 
causes must be ascribed the silence of 

H2 
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history ; and it is only from a here 
and there, in some of the earlier writers, 
coupled with those occasional facts which 
present themselves to our notice, that we can 
possibly arrive at any conclusion respecting 
the customs of our ancestors. 

It is necessary, in order to elucidate our 
subject, to revert to the time of the aborigines 
of this island; and no where is a finer field 
presented to the notice of the antiquarian, 
than in the county of Dorset, abounding, as 
it does, with the remains of the Cimmerii,* 
and their immediate successors, the Belge. 

The range of hills which extend along the 
southern coast of Dorset, are so stored with 
these remains, that the most inattentive ob- 
server cannot fail having his attention drawn 
to them. This ridge was the undoubted 
ancient British trackway extending from the 
Danmonii to the Cantii. Here “many a 
green hill rises, with mossy stones and rus- 
tling grass,” which convey a sure and silent 
tale of by-gone years: it 1s from these alone 
that we are enabled to gain some knowledge 
of the funereal ceremonies of the above 
people; such of these tumuli as have been 
opened, having, (with few exceptions,) been 
formed for funereal purposes,} and ‘proving 
the great prevalence of cremation.t 

A tumulus was opened some four or’ five 
years since in the parish of Hilton, Dorset, 
in which several cists formed with flints, 
were found, which were filled exclusively 
with burnt bones and charcoal. This might 
be taken as a good specimen of the earliest 
period of barrow interment. The next we. 
come to, are those in which the remains are 
contained in ollz, or, more plainly speaking, 
urns; a class of barrows embracing a con- 
siderable period of time, as is plainly indi- 
cated by the great and distinct difference in 
the qualities of the urns which have been 
exhumed from them. A gradual improve- 
ment is easily and clearly traced, commenc- 
ing with the earliest, which are merely dried 
in the sun, of the coarsest materials, and 
rudest form; to those of a later period, 
which are much better shaped, and often: 
ornamented with a chevron border. 

We now come to the last interments ia 
barrows, as illustrative of the subject: such 
ate those, in which other substances are 


* Cimmerii, Cymri, or perhaps, more correctly, 
Gomerii ; as Gomer, the son of Japhet, was the un- 
doubted founder of this great north-western family. 

+ We find barrows for funereal purposes men- 
tioned by Herodotus, and many others of the clas- 
sical authors. 

¢ “ Belinus, (the brother of Brennus,) sometyme 
kinge of this lande, builded a haven, with a gate 
over the same, within the city of Troynovant, 
(London,) which place is now called Belinsgate ; 
iu the toppe whereof was sett a vessell of brasse, in 
the which were put the ashes of his bodye; which, 
after his decease, was burnt, as the manner of burn-’ 
inge in those days did require. Severus’ body was 
also burnt, and the ashes, placed in, a golden. urn,; 
were carried to Rome,”—Hearne’s Curious Discourses, 
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found in conjunction with the ashes. Two of 


these have within a short period been opened 
in this county; one, on the trackway before 
noticed, (in the parish of Broad Mayne,) 
which was sin as regards its contents. 
The description I received of it from a per- 
son who assisted at its removal, was nearly 
as follows: 

The barrow was of a large size ; on remov- 
ing the crown, at a few feet under the 
surface, six skeletons were observed, placed 
horizontally, which had not undergone the 
process of cremation; upon removing more 
soil, a regular, laid stratum of flints, (upwards 
of thirty cart-loads,) became visible, and im- 
mediately underneath were urns, to the num- 
ber of six or seven, promiscuously placed, 
with the mouths uppermost, and flat stones 
on the top of several. Whether from expo- 
sure to the atmosphere, or, (what is more 
probable,) from the carelessness of the per- 
sons employed, (for it appears there was no 
one present, who was at all interested in pre- 
serving these venerable relics,) they were all 
completely destroyed. The whole of the frag- 
ments being removed, the bed of the barrow 
was i on a level with the surface of the 
ground ; here several large, flat stones were 
presented to view, which, on being removed, 
were found to cover a vault, five feet in 
length, two in breadth, and about five in 
depti:; in this were the remains of a skele- 
ton, and numerous pieces of metal, but in 
such small fragments as to prevent any con- 
elusion being drawn as to their use. It can- 
not be sufficiently regretted that no one was 

resent to rescue these very interesting relics 

m destruction ; as this tumulus appears to 
me to have been second only in interest, to 
the celebrated “ Deverel Barrow” of Miles. 

In a barrow opened near Piddle Town, 
fi ents of iron were found with the re- 
mains, and a holiow cone of brass, about six 
inches diameter at the base; this was un- 
doubtedly part of the helmet of the chieftain 
there interred. A passage from the bard of 
Cona, (Ossian,) is so apposite to the subj 
as to require no apology for its introduction : 


“I took a stone from the stream, amidst the songs 
of bards. Beneath I placed, at intervals, three 
bosses from the shields of foes; Toscar laid a dagger 
ip earth, a mail of sounding steel: we raised the 
mould around the stone, and bade it speak to other 
years.” 

In a barrow which was opened on Monck- 
ton Down, during the last summer, a portion 
of the horn of the red deer was found, in 
addition to the urn, thus « mage to other 
years,” and showing it to be the resting-place 
of some chief devoted to the chase. 

From tumuli and numerous other relics of 
“the olden time” being generally found on 
elevated situations, we may naturally con- 
clude, that in the primeval ages, the hills 
alone were, comparatively speaking, inha- 
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bited ; the lowlands being, (as was the casg 
on the continent of Europe, and is to this 
day in a considerable portion of America,) 
one wide extent of forest and morass. 

The Mayne barrow was, I am fully per. 
suaded, the place of interment of a particular 
clan; the chief of which, being entombed in 
the vault below, probably consecrated the spot, 
so that out of veneration to him the clan used 
it as the resting-place of their superiors, 
The bodies on the top of this tumulus were, 
probably, the remains of those who had fallen 
in some of the engagements which must 
have taken place between the Celte, and their 
invaders, the Belge ; or at some subsequent 

riod. 

Pe We possess no authentic account of the 
ceremonies observed, although we have every 
reason to believe that the Druids and Bards 
were the principal actors in these ceremo- 
nies: the former to perform the mystic rites 
of their religion, and the bards to recite the 
warlike achievements of the departed hero, 
and chant funeral dirges over his remains; 
as their souls were not believed to be ing 
state of rest, until after the performance of 
this office. Each clan had its respective 
bards, who sang the praises of their patron, 
at their feasts, and attended them in battle; 
they also performed the office of heralds, 
and their persons were considered sacred. 

A contempt of death was one of the tenets 
of Druidism, as was also a belief in a future 
state; so that they oftentimes deferred set- 
tling their mundane affairs till they met in 
the next world. Pomponius Mela tells us 
that they also, on that account, often cast 
valuables into the fire with the body. 

Tumuli are occasionally found containing 
unburnt remains. These might have been 
interred after some hostile affray, when time 
sufficient could not have been allowed for the 
observance of the usual ceremonies ; or they 
might be Saxon barrows, as Olaus Wormius, 
(than whom there can be no better authority,) 
says that the Saxons, prior to their invasion 
of this kingdom, had abolished the 
of cremation, and ywrn-burial. Still, we can- 
not find that they ceased to construct tumuli; 
indeed, it is proved that so late as the tenth 
century, Harold, King of Denmark, erected 
a tumulus to the honour of his father Gormo, 

Arthur Agarde, Esq., one of the earliest 
members of the Antiquarian Society, in 
speaking of interments in barrows, says: “I 
have by tradition heard, that when any nota- 
ble captayne died in or campe, the 
souldyers used to take his bodye, and to sett 
him on his feet uprighte, and put his launce 
or pyke into his hand; and then his fellow 
suuldyers did by travell, everye man bringe 
so much earthe and laye aboute him, as 
should cover him, and mount up to cover the 
toppe of his pyke.’* 

® Hearne’s Curious Discourses, 
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We are not to suppose that interments 
were exclusively confined to tumuli; but that 
it was considered as an honorary mode of 
sepulture, and, as such, granted to particular 
families, and those who had deserved well of 
their respective clans, for their prowess in the 
field of battle or chase. In fact, this opi- 
nion appears strengthened, if we but take 
into consideration the number of tumuli, in 
comparison with the probable population of 


th : 
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THE KINGS OF ARAGON. 


Aracon is one of the largest provinces of 
Spain ; yet, it is, at the same time, one of 
the least populous, and the least susceptible 
of improvement. It was anciently an im- 
portant kingdom; and in the preamble to 
one of its ancient laws, it is declared, that 
“such was the barrenness of the country, 
and the poverty of the inhabitants, that 
were it not on account of the liberties by 
which they were distinguished from those 
of other nations, the people would abandon 
it, and go in quest of a settlement to some 
more settled region.” This circumstance 
tenders some inquiry into the nature of these 
advantages a subject of retrospective inter- 
est; since the evidence of a people being 
attached to an unproductive country for the 
excellence of its laws is, by no means, a com- 
mon position in historical record. 

The origin of the kingdom of Aragon, 
Mr. Hallam thinks, might be contempora- 
neous with the Moorish conquests. “On 
both sides of the Pyrenees dwelt an aborigi- 
nal people, the last to undergo the yoke, and 
who had never acquired the language of 
Rome.” After passing from the dominion 
ofthe Romans to that of the Goths, in 470, 
the province fell into the power of the Moors, 
in 714, and was one of the last which was 
freed from them ; the inhabitants only escap- 
ing by parties, and at different times. A 
small district within it, was the first place 
where the Christians re-established their 
power. The people are characterized as hardy 
mountaineers, but we know little of them in 
the dark period which elapsed under the 
Gothic dynasty. Charlemagne, in his con- 
quest of Spain—the first war in which that 
great warrior ever engaged with the sole view 
to conquest—met with stout resistance here ; 
for we find these people cutting off the 
rear-guard of the Emperor at Roncesvalles,* 

© On this defeat, almost all the annalists are 
silent, as if fearful of tarnishing the fame of Charle- 
magne by its record. It is vividly described by 
Mr. James, in his valuable History of Charlemagne, 
a work which has received all the commendation that 
we foresaw it would receive, when noticing its publi- 
cation, in our twentieth volume. After enumerating 
the means of ambush and concealment, as immense 
and trackless woods, mountain torrents, rugged pre- 
cipices, and a thousand difficulties, Mr. James says: 
“ Mounted on heavy horses, and loaded with a com- 





and subsequently maintaining their indepen- 
dence. “The tower of Jaca,” says Mr. Hal- 
lam, “situated among long, narrow valleys 
that intersect the southern ridges of the Py- 
renees, was the capital of a little, free state, 
which afterwards expanded into the monar- 
chy of Aragon.”+ Such was the germ of this 
afterwards important kingdom. 

We pass over the details of the history of 
Aragon, to come to its Constitution. “ Per- 
haps, in no European monarchy, except our 
own,” says Mr. Hallam, “was the form of 
government mote interesting than in Aragon, 
as a fortunate temperament of law and jus- 
tice with the royal authority.” It was origi- 
nally “a kind of regal aristocracy, where a 
small number of powerful barons elected 
their sovereign on every vacancy, though, as 
usual, in other countries out of one family; 
and considered him as little more than the 
chief of their confederacy. These were the 
ricoshombres or barons, the first order of 
the state. The form of election supposed to 
have been used by these bold barons, is well 
known: ‘We, who are as as you, 
choose you for our king and lord, provided 
that you observe our laws and privileges ; but 
if not, not.” Mr. Hallam does not much 
believe the authenticity of this form of words ; 


plete armour of iron, the soldiers of Charlemagne 
returned from their victorious expedition into Spain, 
and entered the g of the Pyrenees, without even 
dreaming that an enemy beset their footsteps. The 
monarch himself, with the first division of Tie host, 
was suffered to pass unmolested; but when the 
second body of the Francs, following leisurely at a 
considerable distance, had entered the wild and nar- 
row hesoy called the Roscida Vallis, (now Ronces- 
valles,) the woods and mountains around them sud+ 
denly bristled into life, and they were attacked on. 
all sides by the perfidious Gascons, whose light 
arms, distant arrows, and knowledge of the country, 
gave them every advan over their opponents, 

“ In tumult and confusion, the Francs were driven 
down into the bottom of the pass, embarrassed both 
by their arms and baggage. The Gascons, (for Mr. 
James denies the participation of the Goths or Sara- 
cens in the victory.) pressed them on every point, 
and slaughtered them like a herd of deer, singling 
them out with their arrows from above, and rolling 
down the rocks upon their heads! Never wan’ 
in courage, the Francs fought to the last man, 
died unconquered. Rolando and his companions, 
after a thousand deeds of valour, were slain with the 
rest; and the Gascons, satiated with carnage, and 
rich in plunder, dispersed among the mountains, 
leaving Charlemagne to seek for immediate venge- 
ance in vain. 

“The battle must have been fierce and long, and 
the struggle great, though unequal ; for during the 
lapse of many centuries, tradition has rung about 
the spot, and the memory of Rolando and his com- 
panions is consecrated ina thousand shapes through- 
out the country. Part of his armour has there given 
name to a flower; the stroke of his sword is s) 
upon the mountains ; the tales and superstitions of 
the district are replete with his exploits and with 
his fame; and even had not Ariosto, on the slight 
basis which history affords ~>ised up the splendour 
of an immortal poem, and dedicated it to the name 
of Rolando, that name would still have been re- 
peated through all the valleys of the Pyrenees, and 
ornamented with all the fictions of a thousand years." 


+ History of the Middle Ages, vol, ii, p. 4. 
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though it. is sufficiently agreeable to the 
Ba a 9, aon a 

ng these barons, the kings o mn, 
subsequently, as they adel tani dtr 
nions, shared the conquered territory, in 
grants of honours on a feudal tenure; and 
hence the feudal system was fully established 
in the — of Aragon. 

A ricoshombre must hold of the king an 
honour or barony, capable of supporting more 
than three knights; and this he was bound 
to distribute among his vassals in military 
fiefs. Once in the year he might be sum- 
moned with his feudatories to serve the 
sovereign for two months, and to attend the 
royal court, or general assembly, as a coun- 
sellor, whenever called upon. In the towns 
and villages of his barony he might appoint 
bailiffs to administer justice, and receive pe 
nalties; but the higher criminal jurisdic- 
tion seems to have been reserved to the 
crown. The king could degrade these barons 
to mere tenants in chief; but this was not 
long tolerated by the high-spirited aristo- 
cracy. 

Below these superior nobles were the 
mesnadaries, corresponding to our mere te- 
nants in chief, holding estates not baronial 
immediately from the crown; and the mili- 
tary vassals of the high nobility, the knights 
and énfanzones ; a word which may be ren- 
dered by gentlemen. These were exempted 
from all taxes; they could only be tried by 
the royal judges for any crime; and offences 
committed against them were punished with 
additional severity. The ignoble classes were, 
as in other countries, the burgesses of towns, 
and the villeins, or . The pea- 
santry seem to have been subject to territo- 
rial servitude, as in France and England. 
Vitalis says, that some villeins were origi- 
nally so unprotected, that, as he expresses it, 
‘they might be divided into pieces by the 
sword, among the sons of their masters ;” 
till they were provoked to an insurrection, 
and established certain beneficial privileges. 

“Though from the twelfth century, the 
principle of hereditary succession to the 
throne superseded in Aragon, the original 
right of choosing a sovereign within the 
royal family, it was still founded upon one 
more and fundamental, that of com- 
pact. No king of Aragon was entitled to 
assume that name, until he had taken a 
coronation oath, administered by the justi- 
ciary at za, (the capital,) to observe 
the laws and liberties of the realm.”* 

We have already spoken of the barrenness 
of the country, and its thin population; and 
the treasury was proportionally ill stored. 
The kings were forced to go to Catalonia for 
money; and indeed, were ittle able to main- 
tain expensive contests: yet they impove- 
rished their people by war. A hearth-tax 

* Hallam. 
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having been imposed in 1404, it was found 
that there were 42,683 houses in Aragon, 
which would not give more than 200,000 
inhabitants; and in 1429, the number of 
houses was diminished in consequence of war. 

The mese were long animated by 
a high spirit of freedom. After protracted 


contests with the crown, they compelled 
Peter III., in 1283, to Trg law, called the 


General Privilege, the a Charta of Ara- 
gon, and perhaps a more full and satisfactory 
basis of civil liberty than our own. It con- 
tains provisions against arbitrary t 
spoliation of property, secret processes after 
the manner of the Inquisition in criminal 
charges, sentences of the justiciary without 
assent of the Cortes, appointment of Jews to 
judicial offices, trials of accused persons in 
places beyond the kingdom, the use of tor. 
ture, except in charges of falsifying the coin, 
and the bribery of judges. These are claimed 
as the ancient liberties of their country. 

“The concessions extorted by our ances. 
tors from John, Edward III., and Henry L, 
were secured by the only guarantee those 
times could afford—the determination of the 
barons to enforce them by armed confedera- 
cies. These, except in the famous commis- 
sion of twenty-five conservators of Magna 
Charta, in the last year of John, were 
certainly unwarranted by law. But the 
Aragonese established a positive right of 
maintaining their liberties by arms. i 
was contained in the Privilege of Union, 
granted by Alfonso III., in 1287; but which 
was afterwards so completely abolished, and 
even eradicated from the records of the king- 
dom; for Peter IV. cut to pieces with his 
sword the original instrument. Its precise 
words have never been recovered.” It has 
been characterized as “the last voice of an 
almost expiring state, full of weight and 
dignity to chastise the presumption of kings. 
The Privilege is said to have consisted of 
two articles: 1. That in case of the king’s 
proceeding forcibly against any member of 
the Union, without previous sentence of the 
justiciary, the rest should be absolved from 
their allegiance; 2. That he should hold 
Cortes every year in Saragoza. 

The nobles, upon one occasion in a revolt 
against Peter IV., used a remarkable seal 
for all public instruments, representing the 
king sitting on his throne, with the con- 
federates kneeling in a suppliant attitude 
around, to denote their loyalty and unwilling. 
ness tu offend. But in the background, tents 
and lines of spears are discovered, as a hint 
of their resolution and ability to defend 
themselves. Mr. Hallam observes: “ This 
respectful demeanour towards a sovereign 
against whom they were waging war, re- 
minds us of the language held out by our 
Long Parliament, before the Presbyterian 
party was overthrown.” 
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security of the subject, the execution of 
which “became the duty of the justiciary, a 
civil magistrate, accustomed to * 
responsible for his actions, whose office and 
functions are the most pleasing feature in 
the constitutional history of m.” And 
Mr. Hallam thinks that the functions of this 
istrate were not, in any essential respect, 
difler t from those of chief-justice of 
England, divided, from the time of Edward L., 
among the judges of the King’s Bench. The 
justiciary was ‘always a knight, chosen from 
the second order of nobility, the barons not 
being liable to personal ishment. He 
administered the coronation oath to the king ; 
and, in the Cortes of Aragon, the justiciary 
acted as a sort of royal commissioner, open- 
ing or proroguing the assembly by the king’s 
direction. Still, the justiciary, at one period, 
possessed much more unlimited power than 
ought to be entrusted to any —_ magis- 
trate. In this respect the office differed from 
our Court of King’s Bench, which, besides 
its consisting of four co-urdinate judges, is 
checked by the appellant jurisdictions of the 
Exchequer Chamber, and the House of Lords, 
and, still more importantly, by the rights of 


juries. 
: In Aragon, no laws could be enacted, or 
repealed, nor any tax imposed, without the 
consent of the estates duly assembled. Upon 
any attack of their rights, the nobility and 
commons united for the preservation of their 
franchises ; and, upon the whole, these privi- 
leges were more respected than in any other 
monarchy. The General Privilege, already 
mentioned, formed a sort of groundwork for 
this. legislation, like the Great Charter in 
England. By a clause in this law, Cortes 
were to be held every year at za 
they were renewed every two years, the 
assembly was prorogued from time to time. 
The Cortes claimed a right to be consulted 
in all important deliberations of the executive 
power, im remonstrating against abuses of 
government, or in superintending the proper 
expenditure of public money. Provisions to 
secure these parliamentary privileges, and the 
civil liberties of the subject, will be found 
dispersed in the collection of Aragonese laws, 
which may be favourably compared with 
those in our own statute-book; and such 
was the similitude of the Aragonese to our 
own parliament, that Zurita tells us the Cortes 
were usually divided into two parties, Whigs 
and Tories. 
. The Cortes were formed of four estates: 
the prelates. and commanders of military 
orders, who passed for ecclesiastics; the 
ms, or ricoshombres; the equestrian 
order, or infanzones; and the deputies of 
toyal towns, The two former had a right of 
appearing by proxy. During the interval of 
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the Cortes, a permanent commission chosen 
from them, sat to manage the public revenue, 
&c.. Altogether, representation was 
more ancient in than in any other 


monarchy. 

Yet, with all these advantages, Mr. Hallam 
does not represent the actual condition of 
society in Aragon as equally excellent with 
ro onnee eg o were, cer- 
tainly, fewer exeesses 0 rerogative 
than in any other ki ag bel the x 
tious habits of a ft aristocracy prevailed 


very long. Private wars between two t 
families disturbed the rhol 
nation, 
cen 


peace of the whole 
till nearly the close of the fifteenth 

In the records are the right of 
avenging injury by arms, the ceremony of 
solemn — of an enemy, and the barba- 
rous usage of paying a composition to the 
kindred of a saneed man. The citizens 
of Saragoza were sometimes turbulent, and a 
refractory nobleman has often defied the min- 
isters of justice. In fine, the internal condi- 
tion of er | was far more peaceable in 
other parts of Kurope than in Aragon. 

Twenty names figure in the historian’s list 
of the Kings of nm, from Ramires, 1035, 
to Ferdinand II., 1481, by whose marri 
with Isabella, and the death of John II., in 
1479, the two ancient and rival kingdoms of 
Castile and Aragon were for ever consolidated 
in the monarchy of Spain, of which Aragon 
then only became, as it continues to this day, 
a province. 

At the distance of three centuries and 
a-half, it must be interesting for the English 
reader to trace the lineaments of his own 
glorious constitution in that of Aragon ! How 
different the fates of the two have been, will 
furnish us with matter of reflection for many 
an hour, day, or year. 

The natures of the Aragonese rulers were 
as various as their fortunes; and we find 
among their titles the Chaste, the Conqueror, 
the Beneficent, the Just, the Great. Some 
of them played “fantastic tricks :” for James I. 
was made a prisoner in his own palace with- 
out any communication, and kept in sight 
during twenty days. 

These kings were buried at 
where, in the convent of the Jeronomytes, 
called Santa Engracia, are to be seen their 
escutcheons or tombs. They occupy one 
side of a cloister, amidst a mixture of ancient 
and modern ornaments, in freestone, marble, 
stucco, and plaster, and decorated with small 
marble columns, plain and twisted. It isa 
desolate building, of great irregularity, which 
arose from Charles I. (1516) having ordered 
this cloister to be built, pursuant to the par- 
ticular request of Ferdinand, his grandfather; 
but the money falling short, the ruins of an 
old cloister were used. Here also is buried 
Jerome Blancas, the highly esteemed histo- 
riographer of Aragon, who has not even a 
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(Tombs of the Kings of Aragon.) 


stone or inscription to indicate his resting- 
place: although he wrote volumes to com- 
memorate. the glories of ancient Aragon. 
What is this but ingratitude ! in short, what 
is the whole scene in its crumbling decay, 
but a lesson upon the vanity of power and 
wealth; and, as the wind sighs through the 
ptison-like windows, and beneath the crack- 
ing arches of this desolate place, we may 
meditate a motto for each of the regal escut- 
cheons—* How can you say to me, then, I 
am a king !” 
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LIFE OF MRS. SIDDONS. BY THOMAS CAMP- 
BELL. 
[Wuar a title-page—how full of promise— 
and, *bating a pun, how full of performance. 
The life of the most splendid tragic actress 
of her own, or perhaps any other time, by 
one of the most accomplished poets of his 
own age. It accords with a remark that we 
have just read in the clever but waspish auto- 
biography of Sir Egerton Brydges — “ do 
what a poet will, he must still be a poet; and 


what constitutes much of the interest of 
poetical biography is an exemplification of 
these principles.” Now, these are volumes 
of poetical biography, with golden touches 
of genius shining inevery page. Mr. Camp- 
bell’s biography—and above all, his criticisms 
are of this sterling character, and their bril- 
liancy lights up every chapter. 

Mr. Campbell has been assisted in his 
grateful task by some autograph recollections 
which Mrs. Siddons left to aid her biogra- 
pher. This is not the least interesting portion 
of the “life,” and, to speak familiarly, it 
sets off Mr. Campbell’s own admirable wri 
ting, and his qualification for a biographer; 
whose duty is not merely to chronicle the 
dates and incidents of the career of his sub- 
ject, but to supply his reader with the best 
inferences in cases of doubt, and generally to 
illustrate points of character. For a speci 
men, and to make ourselves better understood, 
we refer to a commentary passage upon Gar 
rick’s unexplained neglect of Mrs. Siddons; 
in suddenly declining her services. “ It 
was,” observes Mrs. Siddons, “a stunning 
and cruel blow, overwhelming all my ambi- 
tious hopes, and involving peril, even to the 
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yubsisteuce of my helpless’ babes. ‘It: was 
near destroying me. My blighted 

be indeed, induced avtale of inind that 

preyed upon my health, and for a year anda 

f I was supposed to be hastening to a 
decline. For the sake of my poor children, 
however, I roused myself to shake off this 
po ee and my endeavours were blest 
with success, in spite of the degradation I 
had suffered in being banished trom 
Lane, as a worthless candidate for fame and 
fortune.” Then follow Mr. Campbell’s re- 
marks :— 

These dtu which were penned by 
Mrs. Siddons in her advanced age, show that 
neither a long lifetime, nor most forgiving 
habits of mind, had effated the poi t 
feelings which this transaction had inflicted 
on her; and those who knew her best will 
have the most implicit belief in her veracity. 
Her statement, however, I think, shows that’ 
Garrick behaved to her rather like a man of 
the world than with absolute treachery. One 
traces in his conduct more of that thought- 
lessness which the French call une heureuse 
kegéreté, than of any bad meaning. It is 
utterly improbable that he was ever jealous 
of her genius, or that he sought to keep it 
back from popularity, for fear of its eclipsing 
his own. At that time she had not risen (at 
least in the common opinion) to rivalship 
with players far inferior to Garrick. His 
culpability, in failing to keep his promise to 
Mrs. Siddons as to her engagement, cannot 
be very definitely measured. In leaving so 
complicated a concern as Drury Lane, he 
might be obliged to sacrifice his influence. 
For the fact of his having depreciated her 
talents to the managers, we have only the 
testimony of Sheridan, who probably found 
her mind irritated on the subject, and was a 
man much disposed to say to a beautiful 
woman whatever was likely to fall in with 
her prevailing mood. When Garrick ceased 
to be the manager of Drury Lane, he ceased 
to have the power of dictating engagements. 
Still it were to be wished that he had left the 
affair explained. 












































































































































































































































iogra- [We shall not attempt to trace Mrs. Sid- 
ortion [§ 4ous’s biographical outline, already tolerably 
rly, it well known and recorded. We shall rather 
le wre pass lightly over the volumes before us, and 
pher; [§ Bote such anecdotal and other es as 





may recommend themselves by their novelty, 
or other aptitude. The following is, at least, 
anew telling, or reading :— ] 

ting Roger Kemble, Mrs. Siddons’s 
father, I have not been able to make out any 
Very interesting particulars. His wife all 




































n Gar § that he was.an unparalleled Falstaff, but I 
ddons; § know of no impartial testimony to the same 

“ It effect. Ward disapproved of his daughter 
mning J Marrying an actor; and, when he found that 






her union with Kemble was inevitable, he 


was with difficulty persuaded to speak to 
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her. He then ‘forgave her with all the bit- 
terness of his heart, saying, “ Sarah, you 
have not disobeyed me: I told you never to 
marry an actor, and you have married a 
man ioho neither is nor ever can be an actor.” 
This anecdote has been often mistold, and 
Roge = words i ns ascribed to 
t Kemble, on his d ter’s marriage 
with Mr. Siddons. 
~I have not a doubt that Mr. and Mrs. 
Roger Kemble were anxious to prevent their 
children from becoming actors, and that they 
sought out other means of providing for 
them; but they made this attempt too late, 
that is, after their offspring had been accus- 
tomed to theatrical joyousness. For parents 
who are players themselves, it is hardly pos- 
sible to keep their children from followi 
the same life. The conversations—the 
ings—the books of the family—the learning 
of parts—the rehearsals at home—the gaiety 
diffused by the getting-up of comic characters 
before they are acted, and the imposing dig- 
nity of tragic characters—the com 
everything, indeed, which the chi of 
play-acting parents hear and see, has a ten- 
dency to make them more prone to the 
than to any other such plodding and drudg- 
ing occupations as the most of them w 
be otherwise destined to pursue. 

[These observations are highly discrimi- 
natory, and would show the biographer’s 
fitness, even were his name not identified 
with the present work. 

There is a pretty vignette of the house in 
which Mrs. Siddons was born—“ the Shoul- 
der of Mutton ” public-house, at Brecon, and 
a few historical particulars of Brecnoc, and 
Sir Hugh Evans, that “remnant of Welsh’ 
flannel,” who was curate of the priory of 
Brecon, temp. Elizabeth, stating Shakspeste’s 
intimacy with the Prices of the Priory, and 
that from the above part of the country, 
the poet drew much of the machinery of 
his Midsummer Night’s Dream. 

This was furnished by a learned Cam- 
brian to Mr. Campbell, who observes: “ It 
is so delightful to identify anything apper- 
taining to the poet of poets with the birth- 
place of ourheroine, that I am fain to indulge 
a pleasing belief in the probability of what 
my correspondent says.” 

In the memoranda which she has left me, 
(says Mr. Campbell,) Mrs. Siddons says 
nothing of her juvenile days: but I remem- 
ber her telling an anecdote of her infancy, 
which strongly illustrated her confidence in 
the efficacy of prayer, or rather of the Prayer 
Book. One day, her mother had promised: 
to take her out the following, to a pleasure 
party in the neighbourhood, and she was to 
wear a new pink dress, which became her 
exceedingly. But whether the party was to 
hold and the pink apparel to be worn, was to 
depend on the weather of to-morrow morning. 
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On going to bed, she took with her her Prayer 
Book, opened, as she supposed, at the prayer 
for fine weather, and she fell asleep with the 
book folded in her little arms. At daybreak 
she found that she had been holding the 
prayer for rain to her breast, and that the 
rain, as if Heaven had taken her at her word, 
was pelting at the windows, But she went 
to bed again, with the book opened at the 
right place, and she found the mistake quite 
remedied ; for the morning was as pink and 
beautiful as the dress she was to wear. 
Mrs, Siddons’s first appearance :—] 
am unable to state the exact date of 
Mrs. Siddons’s first appearance on the stage, 
but it must have been very early; for the 
company was offended at her appearance of 
childhood, and was for some time shaken 
with uproar. The timid debutante was about 
to retire, when her mother, with character- 
istic decision, led her to the front of the 
stage, and made her repeat the fable of the 
“ Boys and the Frogs,” which not only ap- 
the audience, but produced thunders 
of applause, At thirteen, she was the heroine 
in several English operas, and sang very 
tolerably. In the History of Worcester, 
there is found the copy of a play-bill, dated 
Feb. 12, 1767, in which Mr. Roger Kemble 
announces his company of comedians, as 
playing at the King's Head, in that city; 
with a concert of music. The play was 
Charles the First, by an actor named Havard, 
indifferently written, and from its subject ill 
calculated for the universal sympathy of a 
British audience. The characters were thus 
cast: James, Duke of Richmond, by Mr. 
Siddons, who was now an actor in Kemble’s 
company ; James, Duke of York, by Master 
John Kemble, who was then about twelve 
years old. The Young Princess, by Miss 
Kemble, then approaching to fourteen ; Lady 
Fairfax, by Mrs. Kemble. Singing between 
the acts, by Mr. Fowler and Miss Kemble. 
In the April following, Master John Kemble 
is announced as Philidel, in King Arthur, 
and Miss Kemble as Ariel, in the Tempest. 
Mr. Combe, the author of Dr. Syntaz’s 
Adventures, had nearly been Mrs. Siddons’s 
teading preceptor. Mr. Campbell gives a 
long and entertaining note of Mr. Combe’s 
history, in which it would appear that Combe 
lived twenty years in the King’s Bench, and 
never quitted the prison, which was not the 
fact; for, we remember to have called on 
Mr. Combe, then living near New Bethlehem 
Hospital, (probably in the rules of the King’s 
Bench,) in the year 1822, and not long be- 
fore his death.* We proceed :—] 
It was on Friday, the 29th of December, 


® The object of our call was to obtain some few 
biographical particulars of Mr. Combe; but he 
churlishly refased our application, adding that he 
should write his own life, and leave it to the world. 
We are not aware that he did so. 
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1775, .that Mrs. Siddons made: her fits 
appearance on the London boards, in the 
character of Portia, in the Merchant of 
Venice. She was announced merely as a 
young lady, whose performances had met 
with great applause. The part of Portia 
was manifestly too gay for Mrs. Siddong 
under the appalling ordeal of a first appear. 
ance in London. She played it to be sure 
many years afterwards with very fair success; 
but that was when her reat be had given 
her strength. The nobleness of her form; 
and the energy of her acting made her appear 
constitutionally strong ; but she was far from 
being so, and her nerves were of the most 
delicate texture. Her health could not xow. 
be very robust. She had thus to throw the 
first die for her — ina sprightly and half 
comic part, under disadvantages hysical 
and onek The great obstacle to the eailg 
developement of her powers, I have hean 
Mrs. Siddons declare, was timidity. 

A few pages onward, after relating Mrs; 
Siddons’s failure in Lady Anne, Mr. Camp. 
bell adds :—] 

Altogether, though this first failure uf the 
greatest of actresses evinces nothing like 
positive or acute discernment in the public 
taste; and though the criticism which I have 
quoted was most heartlessly uncandid ; yet I 
am not prepared to blame her audiences 
implicitly for wilful blindness to her merit. 
By her own confession, she was infirm im 
her health, and fearfully nervous. It is true 
she was the identical Mrs. Siddons who, a 
year afterwards, electrified the provincial 
theatres, and who, in }782, eclipsed all rival- 
ship whatsoever: but it does not follow that 
she was the identical actress. Her case 
adds but one to the many instances in the 
history of great actors and orators, of timidity 
obscuring the brightest powers at their out- 
set; like chilling vapours awhile retarding 
the beauty of a day in spring. But the day 
of her fame, when it rose, well repaid her for 
the lateness of its rising, and its splendour 
more than atoned for its morning shade: 
indeed, it renders her history more interesting. 
by the contrast. 

[Garrick as certainly overlooked Mrs. Sid- 
dous’s merits as Henderson recognised them: 
for, in 1776, the latter wrote to Palmer, of 
the Bath Theatre, to engage her. Palmer 
could not immediately do so, but he kept 
Henderson’s advice in his mind. ] 

Early in the year 1777, Mrs. Siddons 
played at Manchester, and became there s0 
celebrated that her fame brought her an 
invitation to York. By this time her range 
of characters was considerable, though it 
included none of the great females of Shak- 
speare. She excelled in Kuphrasia (The 
Grecian Daughter), Alicia (Jane Shore); 
Rosalind (As You Like It), and Matilda 
(in Douglas). She was even acceptable as 
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Bady Townley.’ At Manchester, one of her 
thost applauded characters was Hamlet, 
which she performed many years afterwards 
ja Dublin, though she could never be pre- 
yailed upon to play it in London. 
__At York, she was engaged from Easter to 
Whitsuntide, in 1777 ; and, on the 15th of 
April, played the Grecian Daughter. Tate 
Wilkinson, who acted with her as Evander, 
says, in his memoirs, — though he saw is 
other requisite for great acting, he 
pk a for fear her wretched health should 
disable her from ee the fatigues of 
her duty.. She had at York at first to en- 
counter some disparagers, among whom, the 
leading critic of the place, a Mr. Swan, was 
the most noisy. But she had only performed 
a few times when all the Yorkists knelt at 
her shrine, and the swan himself waddled 
forward to bow his neck in admiration. 
* Palmer subsequently engaged Mrs, Siddons 
at Bath, where she consummated the repu- 
tation that brought her in triumph to the 
boards. “ I now made an en 
ment at Bath,” she says, in her memoranda : 
“there my talents and industry were encou- 
raged by the greatest indulgence, and, I ma 
day, with some admiration. Tragedies, whic 
had been almost banished, again resumed 
their proper interest; but still I had the 
mortification of being obliged to personate 
many subordinate characters in comedy, the 
first being, by contract, in the ion of 
another lady. To this I was obliged to 
submit, or to forfeit a part of my salary, 
which was only three pounds a week. Tra- 
gedies were now becoming more and more 
fashionable. This was favourable to my 
cast of powers ; and, whilst 1 laboured hard, 
1 began to earn a distinct and flattering 
reputation. Hard labour indeed it was; for, 
after the rehearsal at Bath, and on a Monday 
morning, I had to go and act at Bristol on 
the evening of the same day; and reaching 
Bath again, after a drive of twelve miles, I 
was obliged to represent some fatiguing part 
there on the Tuesday evening. Meantime, I 
was gaining private friends, as well as public 
favour; and my industry and perseverance 
were indefatigable. When I recollect all 
this labour of mind and body, I wonder that 
1 had strength and courage to support it, 
interrupted as I was by the cares of a mother, 
and by the childish sports of my little ones, 
who were often most unwillingly hushed 
to silence, for interrupting their mother’s 
studies. 

“T remained at Bath,” she continues, 
“about three years, during which time Mr. 
Henderson eame there to act for a few nights. 
He was most kindly encouraging to me, and, 
on his return to London, spoke of me most 
favourably. I acted Beatrice with his Bene- 
dick, and he commended my efforts even in 
comedy. He was a fine actor, with no great 
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personal ad 8, indeed ; but he was the 
soul of feeling and intelligence.” 

Henderson’s name has a right to a place in 
Mrs. Siddons’s biography. Within a year 
after her expulsion from Drury Lane, he 
pronounced that “ she was an actress wha 
never had had an equal, nor would ever have 
a superior.” He was the only great player 
of his time who did her early justice ; and if 
we had nothing more than this to inscribe 
on his tomb, it would be no ignoble epitaph, 

“ In the summer of 1782,”? Mrs. Siddons 
thus continues her memoranda, “ I received 
an invitation to re-visit Drury Lane. After 
my former dismissal from thence, it may be 
imagined that this was to mea a, 
moment. My good reception in London [ 
cannot but partly attribute to the enthusiastic 
accounts of me which the amiable Duchess 
of Devonshire had brought thither, and 
spread before my arrival. I had the honour 
of her acquaintance during her visit at Bath, 
and her unqualified approbation at my per- 
formances,” 

Mrs. Siddous returned to Drury Lane 
Theatre in 1782, and may be said to have 
mounted with but a few steps to unrivalled 
possession of the tragic throne. The oldest 
praisers of the by-gone time scarcely pre- 
tended to have beheld or heard of her snpe- 
rior in acting, though they had seen the best 
actresses of the century, and had heard their 
fathers describe those of the age before. _ / 

(To be continued.) iSe 





Retrospectibe Gleanings. 


THE FIRST INTRODUCTION OF YARMOUTH 
RED-HERRINGS INTO ROME. 
Tue following fine piece of humour, on the 
first introductiou of the Yarmouth red-herring 
to the wondering citizens of Rome, is given 
by Nashe in his Lenten Stuff, a pamphlet 
printed in 1599, and since gathered into the 
Harleian Miscellany :—“ A fisherman who 
lived in the nonage of Cedrick sand, had b 
accident discovered the mode of curing 
herrings; and our herring-smoaker, havi 
worn his monsters stale throughout England, 
spirted over seas to Rome, with a pedlar’s 
pack of them, in the papal chair of Vigilius, 
he that first instituted Saint’s eves, or vigils 
to be fasted. By that time he had come 
thither he had but three left. Folding them 
in a diaper napkin, to the market-place of 
Rome he was so bold as to prefer them; 
and there, on a high stool, unbraced and 
unlaced them to any chapman’s eye that 
would of them. The Pope’s caterer, casti 
a liquorish glance that way, asked what it 
was he had to sell? ‘ The King of Fishes,’ 
he answered. ‘ The King of Fishes,’ replied 
he; ‘ what is the price of them?’ « A hun. 
dred ducats, he told him.—The caterer re- 
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turns fo the Pope, aid tells him of the 
wonder; the Pope chides his servant for not 
purchasing, and sends him back to buy at 
any cost. The red-herring is eventually 
bought for three hundred ducats. The King 
of Fishes is taken to the kitchen with great 
solemnity, and being cooked, it was not come 
within three chambers of the Pope, but he 
smelt it; and upon the smelling of it, in- 
quiring what it should be that sent forth such 
a puissant perfume, the standers-by declared 
that it was the King of Fishes. ‘I con- 
ceited no less,’ said the Pope, ‘ for less than 
a king he would not be that had so strong a 
scent; and if his breath be so strong, what 
is he himself? Like a great king, like a 
strong ring) I will use him; let him be 
carried » and my cardinals shall fetch 
him in with dirge and procession, under my 
canopy!’ Hereupon the whole college of 
scarlet cardinals bore in the King of Fishes ; 
the bells were rung, the ordnance fired from 
the Castle of St. Angelo, and the King of 
Fishes stood uncovered !” W. G. C. 


BXCESSIVE HEAT. 

In the year 1808, in the open air, in the 
shade, and with a northern aspect, near St. 
James’s Park, the thermometer rose between 
the 11th and the 18th days of July, to the 
following i heights :— 

Monday, July 11 

Tuesday 

Wednesday 

Thursday 


Frida 
Saturday 
Sunday - 
Monday 
The t heat, it will be observed, was 
on Wi y, when the thermometer, in 
various parts of London, rose, in the shade, 
to 95, 100, 101, and 103 degrees; and in 
the sun, in particular situations, from 120° 
and upwards, to 140°! The general height 
of the mercury in this country, about three 
o’clock on that day, was 93°, and from 91° 
to 93° was also the general height through- 
out England.* The heat was so oppressive 
that both the animal and vegetable parts of 
creation suffered greatly. Many labourers in 
husbandry, and other persons, perished by 
what in India would be called a stroke of the 
sun, in different parts of the kingdom ; and 
numerous post and mail-coach horses fell 
dead on their respective stages. The leaves 
of the trees were shrivelled, as if in the last 
days of autumn; and many plants, &c. were 
completely withered and burnt up beneath 
the scorching rays. These heats were fol- 
lowed by violent tempests and storms of 
wind; and lumps of ice fell in different 
parts, so large that several sheep were killed 


® The average heat of the West Indies is from 92 
to 85 degrees. 
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by them. Towards the end of the month, 

the rains were very heavy and lasting ; and 

Were accompanied occasionally with thunder 

= lightning.— Brayley’s London and Mid 
sex. 


Che Public Journals. 


I THE NEGRO IS FREE. 

imitated Moore’s sacred melody, “ Sound th 
thea tinbrol o’er Egypt's dark sea.” 

Brow ye the trumpet abroad o’er the sea, 

Britannia hath triumphed, the N is free; 

Sing, for the pride of the tyrant is broken, 

His scourges and fetters, all clotted with blood, 
Are wrenched from his grasp ;—for the word was bit 





spoken, 

And fetters and scourges were sunk in the flood; 
Blow ye the trumpet abroad o’er the sea, 
Britannia hath triumphed, the Negro is free. 

Hail to Britannia, fair Liberty’s isle! 
Her — quailed the tyrant, the slave caught he 
smile; 
ee on the winds to tell Afric the story ! 
ay to the Mother of mourners, “ Rejoice !”” 
Britannia went forth in her beauty, her glury, 
And slaves sprang to men at the evant of het 


voice ; 
Praise tu the God of our fathers ;—’twas Hr, 
Jznovau, that triumphed, my Country, by Tazz, 
James Montcomesy 
From the Morning Herald, 


Sheffield. 


THE VISIONS OF FANCY. 
From the German of Schiller. 
O! wilt thou faithless take thy flight, 
And, with thy jo sorrows, leave me— 
— with Faucy’s radiant light, 
to my prayers, of all bereave me? 
Bright Morn of Life, with flowers bestrewn ! 
Can naught arrest thy rapid motion ? 
In vain! thy waves are rushing down 
Into Eternity’s dark ocean. 


Quenched are the cloudless suns that shone 
With splendour on my youthful course, 
Those rapturous thougits for ever flown, 
That swelled my heart with maddening force} 
Filed, too, the sweet enchanting faith 
In beings formed by Fancy’s spell ; 
To dull Reality’s cold brea‘ 
A prey their heavenly beauty fell, 


As erst Pygmalion prayed and glowed, 
The marble clasped in his embrace, 
Till warmth and feeling gushing flowed 

Into the statue’s icy 
So round fair Nature, filled with love, 
My youthful arms I fondly wreathed, 
Till in my breast she 'gan to move, 
And on my heart responsive breathed. 


In Fang: flame, that brightly burned, 
, kindling into speech, took part ; 
My fervent kiss of love returned, 
And heard the music of my heart. 
Then lived for me the rose, the tree— 
To me the silver fountain sang ; 
And senseless things, in sympathy, 
Even of my life an echo rang. 


How did my teeming heart, too vast 
For its small cell, impatient bound 
To tread life’s scenes with eager haste 
In word and deed, in form and sound ! 
How great this world had Fancy moulded, 
While in the bud it lay unseen ! 
How little proved it when unfolded!— , 
This little, oh! how poor and mean ! 
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‘ onth’s eye lit with daring gleam, | 
~— sped cron in Life’s career ! 
Beguiled by hope’s illusive beam, 

A mo oy yet to care and fear. 
High as the blue heaven's palest star, 

le soared in visionary schemes— . 

Naught was too a. and naught too far, * 

For his winged Fancy’s golden dreams. 
How boldly did he build on air! 

What could resist his —— hand? 
How danced around Life's chariot fair, 

In proud array the ethereal hand ! 
Fortune, with diadem of gold— 

Love, whose delights no sorrow mars— 
Truth, with her sunbright robe unrolled, 

And Glory, with her crown of stars. 


But ere the middle of the way, 
Alas! he lost the escort bright ; 
They turned their faithless steps away, 
And in succession took to flight. 
Away swift-footed Fortune flew, 
The thirst for knowledge found no spring ; 
And Doubt o’er Truth’s effulgence threw 
A dark cloud from his sable wing. 


I saw the sacred wreaths of Fame 

Round worthless brows profanely twined : 
Too soon young Love's expiring flame 

in dreary darkness left the miud. 

Lonelier and lonelier still it grew 

Upon life’s bleak and rugged waste ; 
On the dark path hope scarcely threw 

A glimmering ray to cheer my breast. 


Of all the gay attendant throng, 
Who tarried fondly by my side ? 
Who still consoles with angel tongue, 
And will till death with me abide ? 
Friendship, ’tis thou! whose hand prepares 
whom 


balm for every wound, 
ife’s sad burden shares— 
Thou, I early sought and found | 


And thou ! her mate in willing band, 
When calms the soul her siren voice, 
Stern Industry’s unwearied hand, 
Which slowly forms, yet ne'er destroys ; 
Which to creation’s work sublime, 
Atom on atom only bears ; 
Yet from the mighty debt of time, 
Strikes away minutes, hgurs, and years. 


Fraser's Magazine. 


INCIDENTS ON THE HUDSON. 


M. Cuanenr, the fire-eater, would have found 
New York uncomfortable. I would mention 


portmanteau, a black boy, was 

into the “ rather-faster-than light- 

» “* North America,” with 

about seven hundred other people, like my- 
self, just in time. Some hundred and fifty 
ee and ladies, thirty seconds too 
» stood “ larding” the pine chips upon 
the pier, gazing after the vanishing boat 
through showers of perspiration. Away we 
“ streaked” at the rate of twelve miles in 
the hour against the current, and by the time 
Thad penetrated to the t, and 
seated William Wilberforce upon my port- 
manteau, with orders not to stir for eleven 
hours and seven minutes, we were far up the 


Hudson, opening into its hills and rocks} 
like a witches’ party steaming through the 
Harz in a cauldron. 

A North River steam-boat, as a Vermont 
boy would phrase it, is another guess sort 
0’ thing from a Britisher. A coal-barge and 
an eight-oars on the Thames are scarce more 
dissimilar. Built for smooth water only, our 
river boats are long, shallow, graceful, 
of the exquisite proportions of a pleasure 
yacht, and painted as brilliantly and fantas- 
tically as an Indian shell. With her bow 
just leaning up from the surface of the stream, 

er cut-water throwing off a curved and 
transparent sheet from either side, her white 
awnings, her magical speed, and the gay 
spectacle of a thousand well-dressed people 
on her open decks, I know nothing prettier 
than the vision that shoots by your door as 
you sit smoking in your leaf-darkened por- 
tico on the bold shore of the Hudson. 

For the mass of the women, as far as satin 
slippers, hats, dresses, and gloves could go, a 
Frenchman might have fancied himself in 
the midst of a transplantation from the 
Boulevards. The slight figure and small 
feet of the race rather favour the resemblance, 
and a French milliner, who would probably 
come to America expecting to see bears and: 
buffaloes prowling about the landing-place, 
would rub her eyes in New York, and ima- 
gine she was still in France, and had crossed 
perhaps only the broad part of the Seine. 

The men were a more original study. Near 
me sat a Kentuckian on three chairs. He 
had been to the metropolis, evidently for the 
first time, and had “ looked round fe 
In a fist like the end of the club of Hercules, 
was crushed a pair of French kid gloves, 
which, if fulfilled to him a glove’s 
destiny, w flatter “ the rich man” that 
“the camel” might yet give him the re- 
quired precedent. His hair had still the 
traces of having been astonished with curl- 
ing gongs, and across his Atlantean breast 
was looped, in a complicated zi , a chain 
that must have cost him = aie of 
re ine > coat was evidently i 

uction of a Mississippi tailor, though 
the finest Kogliah mata his shirt-bosom 
was ruffled like a swan with her feathers full 
spread, and a black silk cravat, tied ina kind 
of curse-me-if-I-care-sort-of-a-knot, flung out 
its ends like the arms of an Italian impro- 
visvatore. 

In a retired corner, near the wheel, stood 
a group of Indians, as motionless by the 
hour together as carved in rosso 
@ntica. They had been on their melancholy 

visit to the now-cultivated shore of 
Connecticut, the burial-place, but unforgotten 
and once wild home of their fathers. With 
the money given them by the romantic per- 
sons whose sympathies are yearly moved by 
these stern and poetical pilgrims, they had 
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taken a'passage in the “ fire-canoe,” which 
would set them two hundred miles on their 
weary journey back to the prairies. 

There were three foreigners on board, two 
of them companions, and one apparently 
alone. With their coats too small for them, 
their thick soled boots and sturdy figures, 
cullarless cravats, and assumed unconscious- 
ness of the presence of another living soul, 
they were recognisable at once as English- 
men.—Two Birmingham bagmen “ sinking 
the shop,” and a quiet gentlemen on a tour 
of information. 

The only other persons I particularly noted 
were a Southerner, probably the son of a 
planter from Alabama, and a beautiful girl, 
dressed in singularly bad taste, who seemed 
his sister. I knew the “specimen” well. 
The indolent attitude, the thin but powerfully- 
jointed frame, the prompt politeness, the air 
of superiority acquired from constant com- 
mand over slaves, the mouth habitually flex- 
ible and lovking eloquent even in silence, 
and the eye in which slept a volcano of 
violent passions, were the marks that showed 
him of a race that I had studied much, and 
preferred to all the many and distinct classes 
of my countrymen. His sister was of the 
slightest and most fragile figure, graceful as 
a fawn, but with no trace of the. dancing 
master’s precepts in her motions, vivid in her 
attention to everything about her, and amused 
with all she saw; a copy of Lalla Rookh 
sticking from the pocket of her French apron, 
@ number of chains hung outside her 
travelling habit and looped to her belt, and a 
plorious profusion of dark curls broken loose 

her combs and floating unheeded over 
her shoulders. 

Toward noon we rounded West Point, and 
shot suddenly into the over-shadowed gorge 
of the mountains, as if we were dashing into 
the vein of a ‘silver mine, !aid open and 
molten into a flowing river by a flash of 
lightning. ¢ 

The solitary Englishman, who had been 
watching the southern beauty with the great- 
est apparent interest, had lounged over to her 
side of the boat, and, with the instinctive 
knowledge that women have of character, 
she had shrunk from the more obtrusive 
attempts of the Brummagems to engage her 
in conversation, and had addressed some 
remark: to him, ‘which seemed to have ad- 
vanced them at once to acquaintances of a 
year. They were admiring the stupendous 
scenery together a moment before the boat 
stopped for a passanger, off a small town 
above the point. As the wheels were checked 
there was a sudden splash in the water, and 
acry of “ A lady overboard!” I looked for 
the fair creature who had been standing 
before me, and she was gone. The boat was 
sweeping on, and as I darted to the railing I 
saw the gurgling eddy where something had 
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just gone down; and in the next minute fe 

Kentackian and the youngest of the Indians 
rushed together to the stern, and clearing the 
taffrail with tremendous leaps, dived side by 
side into the very centre of the foaming 
circle. The Englishman had coolly seized a 
Tope, and, by the time they re-appeared, stood 
on the railing with a coil in his hand, and 
flung it with accurate calculation directly 
over them. With immoveably grave faces, 
and eyes blinded with water, the two diver 
rose, holding high between them—a late 
som faggot! Shouts of laughter pealed 
rom the boat, and the Kentuckian, disto- 
vering his error, gave the lug an indignant 
fling behind, ats taking hold of the rope, 
lay quietly to be drawn in; while the Indian, 
disdaining assistance, darted through the 
wake of the boat with arrowy swiftness, and 
sprang up the side with the agility of a tiger. 
cat. e lady re-appeared from the cabin as 
they jumped dripping upon the deck; the 
Kentuckian shook himself, and sat down in 
the sun to dry; and the graceful and stem 
Indian, too proud even to put the wet hair 
away from his forehead, resumed his place 
and folded his arms, as indifferent and calm, 
save the suppressed heaving of his chest, as 
if he had never stirred from his stone-like 
posture. 

An hour or two more brought us to the 
foot of the Catskills, and here the boat lay 
alongside the pier to discharge those of her 
passengers who were bound to the house on 
pai serene A hundred or more moved 
to the gangway at the summons to get q 
and eahar them the rine ate 
Kentuckian. I had begun to feel an interest 
in our fair fellow-passenger, and I suddenly 
determined to join their party—a resolution 
which the Englishman seemed to come to at 


the same moment, and probably fur the same 
reason. : 

We slept at the pretty village on the bank 
of the river, and the next day made the twelve 
hours’ ascent through glen and forest our 
way skirted with the most gorgeous and 
odorant flowers, and turned aside and towered: 


over by trees, whose hoary and moss-covered 
trunks would have stretched the conceptions 
of the “ Savage Rosa.” 

Near the end of our journey, we sto 
together on a jutting rock, to look back ot 
the obstacles we had overcome. The view 
extended over forty or fifty miles of vale and 
mountain, and, with a half-shut eye, it looked, 
in its green and lavish foliage, like a near 
and unequal bed of verdure, while the distant 
Hudson crept through it like a half-hid satin 
riband, lost as if in clumps of moss among’ 
the broken banks of the Highlands. I was’ 
trying to fix the eye of my companion upot 
West Point, when a steamer, with its black 
funnel and retreating line of smoke, issued a8 
if from the,bosom of the hills into an oper 
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break of the river. It was as small appa- 
rently as the white hand that pointed to it 


go rapturously. 

«Oh !” said the half-breathless girl, “ is 
it not like some fairy bark on an Eastern 
stream, with a spice lamp a light in its prow ?” 

“More like an old shoe afloat, with a 
cigar stuck in it,” interrupted Kentucky. 

As the sun began to kindle into a blaze of 
fire the tumultuous masses so peculiar to an 
American sky, turning every tree and rock 
toa lambent and gold, we stood on the 
broad platform on which the house is built, 
braced even beyond weariness by the invi- 

ing and rarified air of the mountain. 

A mile or two back from the mountain- 
house, on nearly the same level, the gigantic 
forest suddenly sinks two or three hundred 
feet into the earth, forming a tremendous 
chasm, over which a bold stag might almost 
leap, and above which the rocks hang on 
either side with the most threatening and 
frowning grandeur. A mountain-stream 
through the forest to the precipice, 
and leaps as suddenly over the precipice, as 
if, Arethusa-like, it fled into the earth from 
the pursuing steps of a Satyr. Thirty paces 
from its brink, you would never suspect, but 
for the hollow reverberation of the plunging 
stream, that anything but a dim and mazy 
wood was within a day’s journey. It is 
visited as a great curiosity in scenery, under 
the name of Cauterskill Falls. 

We ee on the spot by waite next 
morning, a fatiguing tram) the 
Sie eg ap ee ap peng 
offer of a guide, undertaking to bring us to 
it in a straight line by only the signs of the 
watercourse. The caprices of the little 
stream had misled him, however, and we 
arrived half dead with the fatigue of our 
cross marches. I sat down on the bald edge 
of the precipice, and suffered my more impa- 
tient companions to attempt the difficult and 
dizzy descent before me. The Kentuckian 
leapt from rock to rock, followed daringly by 
the Southerner; and the Englishman, tho- 
roughly enamoured of the exquisite child of 
nature, who knew no reserve atten 
maidenly modesty, devoted himself to her 
assistance, 


, and compelled her with anxious 


entreaties to descend more cautiously. I lay 

br f length as they proceeded, and with my 

over the projecting edge of the most 
Watched them 


l nt % in a giddy 
half-stupified by the grandeur of the 
scene, half-interested in their motions. 

They reached the bottom of the glen at 
last; and shouted to the two who had gone 
before, but they had followed the dark pas- 
sage of the stream to find its vent, and were 

sight or hearing. 
sitting a minute or two, the restless 
but over-fatigued girl rose to go nearer the 
fall, and I was remarking to myself the 


an 


sudden heaviness in her steps, when she 
staggered, and turning towards her compa- 
nion, fell senseless into his arms. The close- 
ness of the air beluw, combined with over- 
exertion, had been too much for her. 

The small hut of an old man who served 
as a guide stood a little back from the glen, 
and I had rushed into it, and was on the 
first step of the descent with a flask of spirits, 
when a cry from the opposite crag, in the 
husky a choking pe of safuriated 
passion, suddenly arrested me. On the edge 
of the yawning chasm, gazing down into it 
with a livid and deathlike paleness, stood the 
Southerner. I mechanically followed his 
eye. His sister lay on her back upon a flat 
rock immediately below him, and over her 
knelt the Englishman, loosening the dress 
that pressed close upon her throat, and with 
his face so near to hers as to conceal it en- 
tirely from the view. I felt the brother’s 
misapprehension at a glance, but my tongue 
clung to the roof of my mouth; for in the 
madness of his fury he stood stretching clear 
over the brink, and every instant I | to 
see him plunge headlong. Before I could 
recover my breath, he started back, gazed 
wildly round, and seizing upon a huge frag- 
ment of rock, heaved it up with supernatural 
strength, and hurled it into the abyss. Giddy 
and sick with horror, I turned away and 
covered up my eyes. I felt assured he had 
dashed them to atoms. 

The lion roar of the Kentuckian was the 
first sound that followed the thundering 
crash of the fragments. 

“ Halloo, youngster! What in tarnation are 
you arter? You've killed the gal, by gosh !” 

The next moment I heard the loosened 
stones as he went plunging down into the 
glen, and hurrying after him with my resto- 
tative, I found the: poor Englishman lying 
senseless on the rocks, and the fainting girl; 
escaped ‘ miraculously from harm, struggling 
slowly to her senses. ; 

On examination, the new sufferer appeared 
only stunned by a small fragment which had 
struck him on the. temple, and the- Kentuc. 
kian, taking him up in his arms like a child, 
strode ss spray of the fall, and held 
his head under the descending. torrent till he 


perfectly restored, and we stood on the rock 
together looking at each other like people 
who have survived an uake. 

We climbed the ascent and found the 
brother lying with his face to the earth, 
beside himself with his conflicting feelings. 
The rough tongue of the Kentuckian, to 
whom I had explained the apparent cause of. 
the rash act, soon cleared up the tempest; 
and he joined us presently, and walked back, 
by his sister’s side in silence. ce % 

ye made ourselves into a’ party to ‘pass 
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the remainder of the summer on the lakes, 
unwillingly letting off the Kentuckian, who 
was in ahurry toget back to propose himself for 
the Legislature—Somewhat abridged from 
the New Monthly Magazine. 


The Gatherer. 
A Hint to Utilitarians.—Vulgar arguers 


will insist on utility; but the baker and the 
shoemaker are more useful in the ordinary 





sense, than the most splendid genius. Use- - 


fulness must be estimated by its dignity and 
refinement. By ordinary measure, a horse 
or cow may be more useful than an intellec- 
tual being, and a pig, perhaps, more useful 
still, The multiplication table is:‘thus more 
useful than the greatest discoveries of Newton. 
Johnsen thought so, I presume, when on his 
tour, the book which‘he carried in‘ his pocket 
was Cocker’s Arithmetic.— Sir E. Brydges. 

An Apology.—Thomas Hull, the drama- 
tist, was many years deputy-manager of 
Covent Garden Theatre, and valued himself 
on his address in making apologies to the 
public. During the riots of 1780, the mob 

ted “his house, in consequence of his 
avi sent them out a barrel.of small beer 
instead of porter. The deputy-manager ap- 
peared on the first floor, with his velvet cap, 
and after making three low bows, said: 

adies and Gentlemen—Upon my honour 


we. sent to Gifford’s brewhouse for some 


‘Ia the 
solicit your usual 


mean time, I must humbly 
ence.” This reminds 
r of the same theatre, 
Hull’s mantle has fallen,) offer- 
vocalist ‘of the company 

’ Braham was sent for. 


ee 


ii 


é 


2 
elf 


* Mafeots, the Greek word for mathematics, 


ment; it accustoms the mind to distingui 
between that which is true, and that which 
is. false; it takes nothing for granted that 
can possibly be gainsayed; it ascends from 
truths simple and easy of apprehension— 
truths that no man in his senses “ay venture 
to impugn—to the highest range of humag 
thought and human tlle aay ev 
step in the is as firm as the 
pose ileal r J.R. 
Origin.of the Diadem.—The diadem was 
originally a sort of ribbon or.fillet, woven of 
silk, thread, or wool, more or less broad. It 
was tied round the. temples and forehead; 
the two ends being knotted behind and le 
fall on the neck. It was usually white, and 
quite plain, though. sometimes embroidered 
with gold, and set with pearls and. precious 
stones. Pliny tells us, that Bacchus was the 
first inventer 7 the diadem. toot fal as 
sures us, that the ¢opers, and lows, 
first. made use of it, to preserve, themselves 
from the fumes of wine, by. tying it tight 
round their heads; and that it. long after, 
wards came to be a royal ornament. Swift 
ascribes it to the coblers : 

“A list the coblers’ temples ties, 

To keep the pain out of their eyes ; 

From whence “tis plain the dé 

That princes 


investigation, of calm and deliberate ie 


wear, derives from them," 
Pompey was suspected of aspiring: to the 
sejilty” (Gaamens of his*'wearing: «a ‘white 
iter; this was no other than ‘a’ ligatuw 
an ulcer he had on his leg, but which the 
people mistook for a diadem ; which even 
eppeare to have been worn on divers of 
body. PT. W. 
No; Doctor, no Death.—Inglis, in his ac. 
count of the Channel Islands, Jersey, Guern- 
sey, Alderney, &c., mentions that at Serk 
there is no doctor, and in the years 1816 and 
1820, there was not one death on the ~_ 
cueing se en of aa 
that on an average of ten years t e mortality 
is not quite one in a hundred. ‘ 
Primitive Life.—The same author . 
speaking of ney, that the mode of lif 


amongst the natives is primitive ; and after, 
wards states that in 1833, 8,049 gallons of 
spirits were retailed and consumed in the 
island, which is at the rate of nearly chirty 
gallons per annum to. every upgrown male 
person | Piput it is only jut t add, these: 
primitives have neither cider nor beer, and 
spirit is the only liquor drunk in au 
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